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ESAGILA, THE BABYLONIAN PANTHEON 
BY DR. FRIEDRICK DELITZSCH 


IKE most Babylonian temples, the chief temple in Babylon was called 
Esagila in the ancient sacred language of the land 


viz., E for house, sag for head, and ila for holy 


In syllables, 
Heaven and Earth. 


y, meaning the House of 
As far as we know, Sumulailu, the second king of the I 


Babylonian Dynasty in the 4 years of his reign, built the great Wall of Babylon 
to insure his independence ag 


gainst his mighty Northern neighbors, Sippar and 
others of great power. He also built a glorious palace for Marduk, the god of 
the City, and a magnificent throne of gold and silver and a portrait of the wife 


of Marduk, the Goddess Zarpanit. Esagila, the Temple of Heaven and Earth, 
was built by his son Zabum in the second half of the III. Millennium before 
Christ. King Hammurabi, his nephew, succeeded in uniting North and South 
Babylon into one grand empire, with Babylon as the capitol city. Esagila 
was then called by the Jews, Esakkil, and so Esagila became the holiest of the 
holy temples of all the Babylonian peoples, and the names of the Marduks 
became forever resplendent. From the earliest history we know that the Arabs 
used the sickle or half moon as the emblem of their luck, and the Turks main- 
tain it as their emblem to the present day. Marduk, the god of the Sun, in his 
city, continued to rise to higher glory and power, but even this could not pre- 
vent the ill-fate that overtook him. He was carried off by the enemies of the 
land, and the Babylonian people, overawed by wonder, declared innocently 
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that Marduk was angry with his people, and that it all happened by his own 
divine power, and so the portraits of the godly pair, Marduk and Zarpanit, 
were carried to Northern Syria, until 2 god-heads were regained by the 
Babylonian King, Agum, from the distant land of Chanu. Agum clothed them 
both with diadems and glorious robes before replacing them in the holiest of 
holies. In 1,300 B. C. the Assyrian King, Tukulti-Adar conquered Babylon 
and as he destroyed the great wall and the City and plundered the Temple, 
Esagila, he took the god Marduk and housed him for many years in Assyria. 

This great catastrophe befell Babylon and its Temple under the Assyrian 
King Sanherib. ‘The continual rebellion of the Chaldean princess in Babylon 
against this Assyrian yoke, exasperated him, Sanherib, to such a degree that he 
determined to cut this scar out of the body of the Assyrian empire, and to 
burn it and obliterate it forever. On the first ““Kislev’ of the year 689 the fate 
of Babylon was sealed, and his command went forth to surround and conquer 
the City, massacre young and old and spare no one. He ordered Esagila, the 
Temple, to be sacked and robbed of its god-heads ; the Temple, the City and the 
buildings to be laid waste, and burned with fire; also the towers to be razed to 
the ground, the foundations uprooted, the whole to be thrown into the Canal 
Arachtu, and throughout the whole City Sanherib ordered dykes to be opened 
so that the water of the canal might flood and bury the City forever. “Even 
the foundations I have destroyed, and greater than the destruction caused by 
the Sin-flood (Sundfluth) in this destruction caused by me.” 

This last catastrophe ends the first and oldest period in the history of 
Esagila, the Temple in which the great and mighty Assyrian kings prayed to 
the god Bel-Marduk. The Temple, in whose courts, the worshippers from far 
and near assembled, lies in ruins on the ground, but in spite of all this the exca- 
vations of Dr. Koldewey have brought to light the fact that everything was 
not destroyed and that the will of Sanherib was not completely fulfilled 
because archives of the City are found; Sacrament vessels and deeds, even of 
this first period, are still preserved. So the gift deed of Marduk-nadin-ache 
[See Mittheilung S. 25 ff.] and the royal gift of the Babylonian kings Marduk- 
nadin-Shum [See Mittheilung, No. 5. S. 14 f.] easily show how much we 
may expect after a careful search has been made among the existing fragments 
of the Temple, Esagila. According to a legend of those saved out of the Sin- 
flood from Armenia, where the ship had stranded, they returned to Babylon 
and made it a habitation and so Babylonia was rebuilt after the second judg- 
ment, into a new and glorious state. 

Tukulti-Adar, the same who once laid hands on the holy City of Marduk, 
fell the victim to a conspiracy headed by his own son, and so also Sanherib was 
murdered by his own kinsmen. His younger son, Esarhaddon, who added the 
kingdom of Nineveh to his inheritance of Babylon, made it his chief object to 
rebuild the City of Babylon and also the Temple. Esarhaddon was called the 
“Lion” by his envious neighbors. He was a man of great destiny and made 
the arms of his Assyrian host resplendent with glory. In whatever his great 
ancestors tried and failed to accomplish he was successful. He was a great 
patron of art and industry and much disposed to encourage any noble effort. 
He was really a great king for his people and the first real protector of Baby!on 
and its Temple, Esagila, after Marduk had been angry for 10 long years. 
Esarhaddon gave command that Babylon, and above all the Temple, should be 
rebuilt, and he began working unceasingly upon his project, which, however, 
he failed to accomplish. His death occurred before he accomplished his great 
work, and so the completion of the Temple of Babylon was brought about 
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FIGURE OF A KING, IN RELIEF, FOUND IN AMRAN-IBN-ALI, BABYLON 
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EXCAVATIONS IN TELL AMRAN-IBN-ALI, FROM ABOVE 
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under the reign of his son, Assurbanipal and his twin brother, Shamasch- 
Shum-ukin. Marduk, the god, had been absent for 21 years. After Assur- 
banipal had finished the roof of beams of cedar and cypress, and doors of costly 
woods had been fastened to the gates and all richly furnished, Esagila, covered 
it with gold, silver, and precious stones. Marduk’s sanctuary was like a glow- 
ing firmament and Assurbanipal surrendered the sovereignty to Marduk, the 
“god of all” and embraced his godhead and prayed with fervor. “Be merciful 
Oh! Marduk on Babylon which in thine anger thou hast once destroyed, and 
be merciful also to Esakkil thy palace. Let the light of thy countenance shine 
on us, for long hast thou dwelt a stranger among strangers, far away from thy 
kin. Welcome us back to thy Babylon and beckon us to thy Temple, Esagila, 
the Temple of Heaven and Earth.” What a time there was in that return! 
Shamasch-Shum-ukin, the king’s brother, seized Marduk’s hand and led the 
procession with priests and choristers bearing flaming torches. The godhead 
was bathed in glory and charmed with the music. Large and splendid was the 

v of these sacrifices, and the light of the kindled torches spread a sun-like 
brightness for miles around. Of all Babylonian lands the godhead, arrayed 
for this splendid procession, and the Queen of Agne and Nana, the goddess, 
by appointment, waited on the shores for the coming of the king of the gods, 
the great lord of the lords. The god Nergal came with great rejoicing from 
Kuta to Babylon; Nebo, Marduk’s victorious son, came direct from Borsippa, 
indeed the very god of the Sun himself hastened from Sippar exclaiming: 
“Yield thy splendor, Oh Babylon!” The god Ea, the father of Marduk, awaited 
the arrival of his son in the enchanted woods near his azure glittering shrine, 
E-Kar-zagina. Amid the joyful welcome of the gods and goddesses Marduk 
arrived while Assurbanipal offered sacrifices of cattle and sheep with his own 
hand and caused an overflow of the ocean from the hills to the dales to express 
the fullness of his intentions. 

But still greater splendor was in store for Esagila under the Chaldean 
Kings, Nabopolassar and his son Nebuchadrezzar. 

All the Babylonian Temples were built in tier-like towers. Esagila’s 
tower, the tower of Babel, as it is called, was designated in the old language 
as E-temen-an-ki, which means the House of the Foundations of Heaven and 
Earth. Sanherib also had this one destroyed. Esarhaddon said he had plans 
for the foundation and tower, but nothing ever came of his projected recon- 
struction of the Temple. Assurbanipal and Shamasch-Shum-ukin never 
made mention of the tower or temple. But with Nabopolassar begins the 
rebuilding of Etemenanki, the foundations of which he laid, according 
to legend, deep in the heart of the lower earth. While the point of this 
tower should challenge the limits of heaven. 

By a mighty army of workers he brought bricks and stones without num- 
ber and the vessels that carried the asphalt on the canal Arachtu were so many 
and heavily loaded that it looked as if the asphalt had rained from the heavens 
above. Expert architectural workers and masters entered upon the well 
measured plan for the building, consecrated by the hand of the priest for the 
laying of the corner stone. Not only gold, silver, rare stones and pearls 
entered into the foundation, but also a portrait and likeness of his Royal 
Majesty made out of deeds by the head of a league of workers, and then com- 
menced working. 

Unto his god, Marduk, the King humbled himself and so the powerful 
tower rose like a mountain amidst shouts of joy and rejoicing, a pleasure to 
Marduk, but in particular to Nebuchadrezzar, who was next to Esarhaddon, 
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the energetic defender of Babylon and Esagila. The Babylon which we 
excavate would indicate that it was the same Babylon under Nebuchadrezzar, 
with its palaces, walls, temples and streets, and at the same time Marduk had 
a true, brave and voluntary worshipper in his son Nabopolassar, and gave 
Esagila his never tiring patronage. 

After an old established custom Esagila was the house, the palace of the 
gods and of other godheads besides Marduk and Zarpanit for instance, it was 
the dwelling place of the god Ramman-Adad [See Mittheilung, No. 5, S.12 f.], 
of the god Ea and other gods, but the chief of all was Bel-Marduk, who car- 
ried the holy name of E-kua, and Zarpanit, the Queen of the Esagila, and their 
temple-chamber ka-chilisir, that is “Pforte’” (Portal Splendor). And so their 
son, Nebo, Esagila’s tablet writer, also dwelt in Borsippa as well as in the tem- 
ple in the sanctuary named (Ka)e-sida, the Eternal House. This sanctuary 
completed the trinity of the Babylon Pantheon. 

Nebuchadrezzar brought to the Temple of Esagila innumerable gifts of 
jewels and precious stones, and presents of every kind, and immeasurable were 
the gifts of natural curiosities, as well as wines and viands, his intended gifts 
for the priests of the temple. Nebuchadrezzar built the walls of Ekua of pure 
gold, and they shone like the light of the Sun. He brought the choicest cedars 
from Lebanon, had them covered with gold and finished with jewels to make 
a roof for this beautiful chamber ; also the walls of the chambers of Zarpanit 
and Nebo he clothed with gold and jewels, and all the vases and vessels of sac- 
rifice of the Temple he had made of pure gold. But around the tower of 
Etemenanki, Nebuchadrezzar thought it necessary to have a new terrace as a 
foundation, so he assembled the kings and peoples from the farthest parts of 
his kingdom, bringing them from the remotest islands, with the idea that all 
nations and tongues must help in building the “Tower of Babel’ until the 
great work was completed, and the tower of blue bricks should rise above all 
other towers into the very ether of Heaven. 

Neriglissar, successor to Nebuchadrezzar, built 4 gates to the Temple of 
Esagila, the Gate of the East, the Gate of the Ox-god, the Gate of Plenty, and 
the Gate of Glory, and over the entrance of the Gate of Glory he set 2 gigantic 
bronze snakes to overawe evil comers. As Babylon fell in the year 538 B. C., 
under the Persian King, Nabunaid, the forts of the City were delivered by a 
traitor and opened to the armies of Gobryas, the general of the host besieging 
the City, but he had to come to a stand before the doors of the Temple of 
Esagila, as neither spear nor weapon of any kind during this month of October 
should strike the holiest of the holy. And on the 27 of that month, October, 
Cyrus, the king himself, entered the City and promised to save it and especially 
the Temple, and daily he bethought himself of Marduk, to do homage before 
him, and he told his priests that he had taken the City without spear or weapon 
of any kind by the grace of Bel-Marduk. 

But a new catastrophe broke over the Temple under Xerxes. Upon his 
return from Greece, as told by Arrian, Xerxes destroyed the temple of Belus, 
for in his opinion it was monstrous and badly placed in the centre of the City, 
and from that we may believe that he had no intention of destroying the ancient 
cult of the god Marduk, and so we find as far as Artaxerxes I., the same wor- 
ship, but yet the coming of Xerxes proved the death knell of the ancient cult, 
of which we have proof by Strabo and Arrian. Alexander the Great, in order 
to rebuild the Temple of Bel, collected a large army to remove the ruins and 
it curdles the blood to think that there were human victims sacrificed in the 
destruction of the Temple archives of Esagila. And still we trust and hope 
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that Berossos, the priest and historian of the Temple of Bel, in the time of the 
successor to Alexander the Great, in the year 270 and Antiochus I., and Soter 
in his great historical work, (Babyloniaca) wrote the aforesaid with the aid 
of the ancient archives, which were saved with great care in Babylon. 

And so also Antiochus I[., the son of the king, Silukku, of the Mace- 
donians and King of Babylon, called himself the very protector of Esagila and 
Ezida, and it is very evident that the hymns and prayers to Bel and Istar which 
were written by priests in Babylon between the years 137 and 81 B. C., came 
from the Temple Esagila, but of course with the coming of Xerxes, Esagila’s 
glory was at an end, and from the beginning of the Christian Era it was lost 
and covered by its ruins, which we are now trying to remove and to save and 
regain the tablets and works of art, which after the storms of the time, by a 
friendly fortune, we may still be able to recover much. These Babylonian dis- 
coveries of archives and monuments are not only of interest to antiquarians, 
but it gives us the key to our own mental and religious being. 

It is still believed that Nebuchadrezzar, outside of the palace under the 
Kasr, and a new palace with the hanging gardens, had built a third one in the 
northern part of the City, toward Sippar, inside the fortifications. The remains 
of this third palace must still be in existence since the British as well as the 
Berlin Museum have great clay cylinders which very likely were taken from 
this Temple. This Chaldean king gave this last temple a name full of mean- 
ing regarding to himself; he called it Nabu-kudurri-usur liblut lulabbir zanin 
Esagila, which means in our language, may Nebuchadrezzar live and may he 
live ‘long as the protector of Esagila, because it was the height of his ambition 
to be called that. It is the glorious task of our day to lift Babylon and Esagila 
out of its ruins and obscurity. Germany, the German Oriental Society has 
undertaken this great task and it will always be a glorious memorial to the 
children of the Fatherland and to the scientific workers of this great people 
that there has again arisen a new protector of Babylon and Esagila, in his great 
Imperial Majesty, the German Kaiser; and our hearts are gladdened with the 
feeling of thanksgiving toward him that will lift Babylon from the ruins as 
once did Nebuchadrezzar, and to our eyes and mind comes the inscription 
upon the vases “Long life and glory to him, the Protector of Esagila.”’ 
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THE PAST IS IN THE PRESENT 
BY PROF. OTIS T. MASON 


HE PAST of human activity is to be seen in the present in 4 forms :-— 

decaying, vestigial, surviving and vitalizing. These 4 appearances of 

the past in the present have been a thousand times noted, and if one is 
here made prominent it is for the purpose of emphasis. They are all deeply 
involved in the question of origins, the most persistent in our day. Again, 
the day is past for closing central issues on meagre evidence. 

One may, if so inclined, weep over the ruins of the past, and sigh “lost is 
lost, and gone is gone forever.” Or he, taking in the splendor of what to him 
seems the noonday of culture, may be struck chiefly with its evanescence, hav- 
ing Tennyson’s verse in mind: 





And men, through novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truths long sought, 
Will learn new things when I am not. 


It would be the duty of such an one to scrutinize closely the evidence of 
similarities in culture. He need to be trained in logic, for it is much needed. 

The vestigial past in the present is also a reality, and reminds one of the 
innumerable continuances of fading out and no longer useful parts, as the 
muscles in the ear or the dewclaws of dogs. There are also vestigial customs 
and fashions in every phase of thought and activity, “and e’en devotion.” Jn 
England you will see passenger cars shaped like several coaches together, atid 
in our own country the statute books are already full of dead laws. 

The study of survivals finds its inquiries organized in the science «tf 
Folk-Lore. The most enlightened persons cannot escape the old-fashioned. 
Many of them affect the love of it in their daily lives, and the pendulum ot 
progress swings back to the “good old times.” Suddenly the enforced appli 
cation of coal and other fuels drives commerce to return to the sailing vessel. 
and the six-masted schooner is becoming a common sight in every harbor. 
There survive also the folk in city and country, among whom the scholar 1s 
happy to find speech, and industry, fine art and society, philosophy and wor 
ship all filled with the past. Those who have not read Arthur Mitchcil’s Past 
in the Present have a rich treat before them in observing the cabin, the 
swinging crane, and a hundred other simple ways joined with the inost deli- 
cate refinement of the spirit. 

Little will be said of these here, but they are recognized as existing and 
influential. We are dealing now with the present as the revealer and living 
exponent of the past. It is like the “House that Jack built”—all the story is 
in the last verse. If there be any lost arts, it is because they have been fused 
into later arts and could be assayed out if necessary. The history of the human 
species is one from first to last. The following guide will show us more par- 
ticularly the demonstration of this thesis. 
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1. The ethnologist is interested in breeds or races of men. He says that 
there have been varieties of men from the remotest past, and these have dif- 
fered among themselves in speech, arts, social structures and functions, and 
beliefs. Generally a glance at men of various races emphasizes their differ- 
ences, as though separate sets of causes had preceded each. It is proper that 
these dissimilarities should be investigated from every possible point of view. 
But variety, as everyone knows, has its basis in unity. All are in all, and 
every living race has in it more of the common humanity than of separate 
characters. All mankind are in the men of the present. From first to last 
there is but one genealogy, one lineage, one kinship. The ethnic divisions 
of man, says Deniker, are not species but races, biologically sum totals of 
bodily characteristics, once to be met with in a real unison of individuals, now 
scattered in fragments of varying proportions among several ethnic groups, 
from which they can no longer be differentiated, except by a process of deli- 
cate analysis. Morphological characters, as well as color and other external 
marks, fail to be criteria in determining races. Not only are the same traits 
of physical type met with in several ethnic groups often widely separated, but 
in each of these groups are seen evidences of blending one or more somatologi- 
cal units. [Deniker. ] 

2. The historian, the man of the pen, who writes down what he observes 
or hears. His limitations of time and place are great; his personal equation 
and training give color and tone to his work, and the tribes whom he has 
visited, as well as the events he has chronicled, are but a handful to those that 
have no record. One of the earliest of them, noticing how the same earth in 
resources and forces abideth forever amidst changing details, says: ‘“The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done, is that 
which shall be done; and there is no new thing under the Sun.” This guide 
will take us to the halls of legislation, to courts in session, or into the presence 
of rulers. Each one has a vast library recording the things that have been 
done from the hoary past, and these are the precedents for the present and the 
future. 

3. Our third guide would be the man of the spade, the archeologist. 
The first discovery he makes, endorsed by every discovery he makes, endorsed 
by every other, is that in all places and ages man has worked with tools and 
implements that fit his hands at one end and meet his wants with the other 
end. The exigencies of the environment give variety to these results, but this 
man of the spade is startled every day with likenesses concerning which no 
man will say whether they are independent inventions or the results of accul- 
turation. Quite as confident as the naturalist, the archzologist, on finding a 
stone mortar in the ancient beds of Calaveras County, proceeds to tell you the 
color of the woman’s hair that used it, to build her hut, to clothe her, to sur- 
round her with a variety of woven basketry for gathering, grinding, cook- 
ing and sewing acorns. The owner of the mortar finds her resurrection in 
the digger woman of the XX. Century. 

4. The fourth guide, near of kin to the first named, is called paleog- 
rapher. He might be called the archeologist of writings. It is his pleasure to 
reawaken the voices of peoples long vanished, to dcipher ancient records on 
stone, pottery, metals, and other imperishable materials. He traces the whole 
graphic method from rude etchings on the rocks to the printed and illustrated 
book, confident that among all races the chain of cause and effect has been 
unbroken. 

5. The philologist cannot be dispensed with in this wide study. We 
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are told that languages were not invented but grew. It is the phililogist’s 
duty to explain this natural history of speech. Many a time he has found a 
shred of former migration clinging to a locality in the form of a place-name, 
when other hunters have lost the scent. In the foremost sciences a universal 
language is slowly growing up, not by the adoption of a mongrel Volapuk, but 
by means of ancient Greek roots, which trace their genealogy back to the limits 
of memory. The fundamental types of language are not exclusive. Aggluti- 
nation, monosyllabism and inflection are all in the English language, alive and 
active, more apparent in speaking than in printing. The German is more note- 
worthy in these characteristics than our own tongue. 

6. Since there never was a time or place in which human beings did not 
co-operate in the ends of life, the sociologist will be in constant demand for 
guidance. I use the word in its most comprehensive sense to include him who 
investigates the family, the government, the union, the institution. In our 
synthetic study it will be his task to show how the ends of co-operation have 
never changed. Names change, things remain. Every type of human sexual 
unions that ever existed may be found in the United States and the enlight- 
ened nations of Europe. Children often take the name of the mother, prop- 
erty may descend in the female line,and the clan feeling is far from dead. If 
there were time to trace the story, it would not be difficult to find Improved 
Orders of Red Men and societies named after Indian chiefs, whose by-laws 
are copied from tribal customs of the ancient Americans. Legislation by Sen- 
ates and Lower Houses are millenniums old, courts of justice, with their 
tedious minutial, ‘are quite as ancient. The law’s delay and the insolence of 
office did not arise in Shakespeare’s time. Travel and commerce are older than 
culture, and along with cars and ships for travel and freight, the porter, the 
sled, the cart and the raft, instead of being superseded are made many thou- 
sand times more active thereby. 

7. In our day there bas sprung up a science called Folk-Lore, which 
devotes itself to old-fashioned beliefs and practices. It has made the brilliant 
discovery that what is old-fashioned here is alive and dominant somewhere 
else, and regards, therefore, no custom, however trivial, beneath his notice. 
The student of human progress would not dream of leaving the Folk-Lorist 
from the roll of his councillors. He is the keeper of files. His musty papers 
are just at this moment inoperative. No one knows the hour when any of 
them may be revived. In eating and drinking, in dress and costume, in work- 
ing and resting, it matters not how rich you are, unless the relics of former 
helpful things and fashions are on every hand. You are not of ancient stock 
if you do not possess them. They are imitated and counterfeited. One of 
them is “‘the pearl of great price,” which a man will sell all he hath to possess. 

8. One more to be invited in this company of explorers into the human 
story is the craftsman, be he artisan or artist, for all industry ends in fine art. 
It is along the lines of industrialism that the past obtrudes itself upon the 
gaze of the present, quite as much in living issues as in vestigial things and 
customs. The sea is measured still in fatijoms, horses in hands, land by 
roods and acres, commodities by vards and pounds, monies by shillings and 
pence, and time by years, days and hours. The arguments and prayers of 
the whole scientific world have availed little. Legislation has also opened 
doors in vain. Metrics have changed little. Tools have changed their sub- 
stance and speed, but the threshing machine is only a swift tribulum in steel; 
the planing mill, a number of adzes on a cylinder; the bullet, a piercing pro- 
jectile set in motion like the arrow, its progenitor, by the release of an elastic 
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substance. The rifle actually resembles the arbalest in its manual portions. 
The list of these living and legitimate descendants is interminable. The 
dead past is a poetic dream—it died in order to have a more glorious resur- 
rection. Commercial! people and manufacturers know that it is dangerous to 
trifle with old-time prejudices. There is a story of a chemist who devised a 
perfect human food, containing the ingredients of the body in exact propor- 
tions; but he could find no one either in hovel or hospital to eat it, though it 
was Offered gratuitously. 

g. Finally, it must not be forgotten that all peoples have beliefs and 
practices relating to a spirit world. They are religious, their beliefs about 
this world are their creeds, their organizations and activities therein are their 
cults. The student of comparative religions observes that these forms and 
beliefs linger on through all the modifications of society. The fundamental 
doctrine of personeity has no limitation. With the present tribes and nations 
it is universal. So far back as the historian and the decipherer can take us it is 
the same. The archeologist has rarely found the skeleton of prehistoric man 
or woman that was not accompanied with indubitable evidence of this creed. 

In closing, I beg leave to say that this awful conservatism is not always 
for the best. Within necessary limits the progress of humanity is and has 
been out of naturism into greater and greater artificialism. The order has 
gone forth, it is written in the very frame of man to be artificial, to have the 
work of the hands, of the brain, and especially of the intellectual, moral and 
spiritual life renewed day by day. Progress, after all, has not been a hap- 
hazard throwing away and choosing, but something as orderly as the stellar 
or the physical world. The many experiments whose skeletons line the trails 
of time are evidences of disharmony. Their projectors were not in touch with 
the law of advancement. Walk about the most refined home, travel on the 
special train or in the sumptuous steamer and you will observe in each of these 
an epitome of human history. The same wants for defense, food, clothing, 
rest, getting about are there. The domination of Nature’s forces to do the 
work of human hands is going on. They kindle fire by friction; tools have 
weight, edges, points, serrations, and produce the same results as ever. The 
races have names for things and speak in propositions. They love beauty in 
form and color and motion; are ravished with sounds and odors, and enjoy 
the pleasures of dainty food. They marry and are given in marriage, work 
in unison to one common end. They love and hate alike, and fight by strik- 
ing, piercing and cutting. The fist, the club, the battering ram, and the cannon 
ball are blood kindred. Krag-Jorgensons are the same in effect as bows and 
arbalests; each is set into action by a pent-up force; the sword has not im- 
proved since the Bronze Age, and those were not more murderous than the 
obsidian bladed tecpatl (?). Belief in personality is a common trait of human- 
ity ever more and more refined. 
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ANTIQUITIES IN MT. LEBANON, SYRIA 


BY MRS. GHOSN EL HOWIE 
4 SHE ARCHASOLOGICAL history of Schweir (our headquarters) 


is yet to be written. The modern town, consisting of about 700 

houses, is built of stone, and possibly is not more than 2 or 3 cen- 
turies old; it is built under the cliffs and on the eastern side of the western 
flank of Mt. Lebanon. 

The probabilities, however, are that it covers a much more ancient site, 
for, when making a carriage road through it 4 years ago, we picked up an- 
cient blue-glazed pottery, such as we found in a rubbish heap in Damascus, 
which we know belonged to the Roman period. Moreover, within the mem- 
ory of those living, there existed remains of an ancient building, in what is 
now called Il Baidar (the threshing floor) on the confines of the village, where 
was also found a red earthenware image, which the children of the finder un- 
fortunately quarreled over and broke. Toward the top of the village are still 
to be seen 2 rock-hewn tombs, and overlooking the village, at a height of 
5,000 feet above the sea, is a hill known as “I] Bucj” (The Tower), on which 
the well-squared stones of some anciert building have been built into the 
coarse stone walls of the vineyards on its slopes. Roman coins have been 
found and fragments of Roman pottery still strew the ground, and last but 
not least was the finding of 2 bronze images, one a diminutive well-shaped 
bull, of which 2 of the hoofs were broken, and the other a composite figure 
with the head of a man and horns and ears of a bull. The lower part con- 
sists of the paw of a lion, and on the trunk (between the paw and the head) 
I think is the figure of a scorpion; from the shoulders spring the extended 
wings of a bird, the left one of which, however, is broken off. 

A friend, to whom I showed them in Beyrout, told me that the compos- 
ite figure belongs to the Greco-Roman period, and probably was one of 3 feet 
supporting a bowl, brazier or other utensil. The scorpion, he told me, figures 
on several medals of the Roman period, and referred me to Babelon, traite 
des Monnaies Greques ct Romaines, 1901; Iere partie, I., pp. 684, 685, 689. 

The téte cornue (horned head) is that of a Jupiter Ammon (Jupiter 
bone, goat). 

In that case I am wrong in supposing the horns and ears to be those of 
a bull, but anyone comparing the horned head of the composite figure with 
that of the little bull will see that the horns are of the same shape in both; 
this can also be seen in the photograph which I made of them. “The little 
bull may belong to the Hellenistic Period ” 

The whole neighborhood seems to be rich in archzological remains. With 
an archeologist, I made an excursion into the environs. After an hour’s ride 
we came to M’Ruj (the meadows), where several fine old oak trees in front 
of the church seem to indicate the remains of a high-place grove. This 
Maronite shrine is dedicated to Mar Theckla, and on her feast day visitors 
to the sacred locality disport themselves under the trees as they doubtless did 
in olden times. The people are very ignorant, and do not seem to know any- 
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thing about their saint. One woman said that she was “Jehudie,” a Jewess. 

M. Najib told me that the story commonly current is that Mar Theckla 
was a Jewess, who, on being converted to Christianity, was persecuted for 
her faith. She fled to: Malula (near Damascus), surrounded herself with 
wild animals, which she tamed. On soldiers being sent to capture her, she 
cleft the rock in twain and disappeared within it. When the soldiers kindled 
fires at the entrance, the rain put them out. The picture of the saint in Mar 
Theckla M’Ruj represents her standing in an arena with lions crouching at 
her feet. 

There are no “meadows” now at M’Ruj, but the level space where they 
doubtless formerly were is covered with vineyards, and people were busily 
engaged in gathering the grapes as we passed. I was told the other day that 
Druses formerly lived in M’Ruj, and that they had conducted the waters of 
a certain spring (Kolaire) to their meadows. The Druse of M’Tein (a 
neighboring village) enviously destroyed the aqueduct and took the water 
to their own village “for the garden of the prince.” The Druse of M’Ruj 
arose one night and laid the garden waste. The prince concealed his anger 
for a time, but when the incident seemed forgotten he invited the Druses of 
M’Ruj to a feast and placed one of his own men behind each guest with the 
secret understanding that when the guests raised their goblets, at a given 
sign the servants of the prince should fall upon them. The plan succeeded, 
and the destroyers of the princely garden were thus wiped out of existence. 

A little below the village of M’Ruj is another village, Merjaba, Merj 
being the singular of M’Ruj means “meadow,” and possibly Merjaba is the 
meadow of Aba. 

On leaving M’Ruj we descended to this village, and as everyone was 
either engaged in gathering grapes or working at the wine-press, we decided 
to spend some time at the press talking to the people. Our inquiries as to the 
antiquities of the place led to the information that there were many. In work- 
ing the land, they said, they came across “pavements,” “lintels,” “inscribed 
stones,” “sculptured stones,” “earthenware and metal figures,” “coins,” etc. 
Of course we longed to see some of them, but the stones had either been 
“broken up” or “buried,” the coins, etc., “thrown away.” “Shu badna fi 
hum” (What do we want with them?) said one old woman. However, the 
people now have a notion that such things have value, especially since 2 men 
found gold pieces, one of which was sold for 70 piasters and the other for 
$3.50, and a woman told us that her son had collected a bag of coins and 
taken them to America. We were shown 2 coins very much corroded, one of 
which seemed to me to represent 3 columns (possibly the facade of a temple), 
but the woman would not part with it. 

We noticed in the modern dwellings several large stones which we 
recognized as having belonged to some ancient building, and a rock-hewn 
sepulchre was pointed out to us in the village itself. A little below the village 
are a great number of huge limestone boulders. This Kalaa (hold) is not 
peculiar to Merjaba. Many districts in Mt. Lebanon are covered with this 
peculiar formation for miles. The boulders are of the most fantastic shapes, 
but many of them resemble huge natural monuments, and what I long sus- 
pected is now positively proved, viz., that many of the boulders have been 
used as tombs. This is very clearly demonstrated in the Kalaa of Merjaba, 
where we visited 4 (my companion knew of 6) and the proprietor of the 
spot told us there were several more, but we had not time to make further 
explorations. 
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Two of the boulders had been hollowed out and made like vaulted cham- 
bers, about 6 by 5 feet, with places for two bodies on the ground floor; these 
were entered from the side, and evidently had had doors; the reveals and 
sockets were well cut. Other graves were cut in the surface of the rock and 
had been closed by huge stone lids, some flat, others converse, etc. 

No doubt an examination of these tombs by experts would cast a flood 
of light on the history of Merjaba, and possibly prove it to be the site of 
some important Phcenician town, for Captain Wilson tells us that “rock-hewn 
tombs (such as these) are the earliest in date. * * * The simplest is when a 
grave-shaped loculus has been sunk in the rock and a reveal cut around its 
mouth to receive a covering slab, which in some cases is flush with the surface 
of the rock and in others raised above it.” [Our Work in Palestine, p 180.] 
Two of the inhabitants told us that when Mughraby (sorceress) visit them 
they say, “Don’t you know vou are living on heaps of treasure? the proper 
name of this place is ‘Mal-Jeba’ (the riches of Jeba.”") A Mughraby told a 
man that on one of the rocks there is a sword which indicates where treasure 
is hid. He said he had looked for it, but in vain. 

We were told of many things that had been found, for instance, “a 
bracelet” in a tomb. An earthenware cruse on the head of a skeleton and an 
earthenware vessel containing “Tibr.” Tibr is dust-like ashes which the 
people believe has the property, when applied, of converting heated iron into 
gold. The vessel in question was made of the thick pottery common in 
ancient times, and was probably a funerary iron. 

Not far from Merjaba are the remains of another ancient town called 
Suborta (possibly a corruption of Sparta) which may have had a Greek 
population in the distant past. The people of Merjaba (pointing to Suborta) 
said that it had been a very large place. “Ma arzam minha fi-il belad”’ 
(There was not a larger in the country). Of course this is exaggeration. 
but doubtless their fathers and grandfathers destroyed the stones which com- 
posed the ruins and turned the place into vineyards. There is no habitable 
house on the spot, but foundations of ancient buildings and large stones, some 
in situ and others built into terrace wails, as well as column drums lying 
about, and rock-cut tombs, are indications of the ancient site. 

Above Suborta, on the north side, on a hill, is a fountain—now known 
as Ain-el Kabu (the fountain of the vault), the arch of which is composed 
of stone, inscribed in large Greek letters, which are much eroded, and in 
which the name Suborta appears. These have no doubt been carried up from 
the old abandoned fountain for the convenience of the modern hamlet on the 
hill. 

The name Suborta occurs on an Assyrian tablet, where it is said that the 
Assyrians conquered a Suborta tribe in Mt. Lebanon. The ravine between 
Ain-el Kabu and Suborta bears the significant name of Wady il Yemaijira (the 
valley of skulls), and local tradition still points to some great catastrophe 
which took place here in the remote past. 

On returning home we passed through two places containing ancient 
remains, one, Shamseen, no doubt takes its name from the temple, which 
here must have been dedicated to I] Shams, the Sun-God. Here we found an 
old mill-stone and olive vat and the remains of a house. The second place, 
B’Siffereen, is also an ancient site, in which are rock-cut tombs and a foun- 
tain. The B’, like so many names in this part of the country, is evidently an 
abbreviation of bit or beit (house), and B’Siffereen, I think, means “The 
House of the Book.’’ The name will recall at once the two cities of the 
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Euphrates, the Sippara (or Siffera) books, and is very suggestive; and since 
we know that the ancient temples were the repositories of important sacred 
books [II. Kings, 22, 8], what is more likely than that some well-known 
highly treasured sacred record was preserved in the temple of this place? 

It may be interesting to archeologists to make a note of the name of this 
ancient site, for we cannot but believe that there are great things :n store for 
those who will in the future study the “ancient things,” or, rather, “ancient 
words” [I. Chron., iv., 22], and it may be that some of the records avail- 
able to the chronicler, but unknown to us and lost to history, may be found 


in places which can only silently indicate their treasures by their significant 
names. 


f+ + 


DISCOVERY OF GREEK MANUSCRIPTS IN EGYPT 


T the meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund in London a few days 

ago, Dr. Greenfell, who has been associated with Dr. Hunt since 1894, 

in the search for Greek and Latin manuscripts in Egypt, made a very 
interesting report of their recent discoveries. 

The City of Alexandria, at the dawn of the Christian Era, was one of 
the great centers of Greek philosophy. Christianity soon found its way into 
Egypt, and by the close of the I Century had won many converts. S. Mark 
is thought to have founded a church here. The two Christian Fathers, Clem- 
ent and Origin, were born in Alexandria. It was but natural that the doc- 
trines of Christianity should be discussed at Alexandria by the Greek philoso- 
phers, and that their opposition should be combatted by the ablest defenders 
of the new faith, and such was the case. The discussion at Alexandria and 
elsewhere in Egypt only seemed to make new converts, and by the close of the 
III Century it had practically driven Paganism as far up the Nile as Philz, 
its last home in that historic land. 

The remarkable discoveries by Drs. Greenfell and Hunt of fragments of 
manuscripts containing sayings of Christ prove how highly the early Chris- 
tians in Egypt valued the message brought to them from their brethren in Pal- 
estine. It is but natural that they should be committed to writing and circu- 
lated among the newly-made converts. In England when Wickliffe made his 
translation of the Bible into English, many made great sacrifices to purchase 
copies of familiar sayings of our Lord, and so it must have been in Egypt. 

It is the discovery of these fragments by these distinguished explorers 
that has thrown a great deal of light on the condition of Christianity in Egypt 
during the first 4 centuries, and also on the classic literature of Greece and 
Rome. 

The most important discoveries have been made in mounds on the bor- 
ders of the Libyian desert about 120 miles south from Cairo, and 8 miles 
west from Beni-Mazar on the Nile. The mounds cover an area about 114 
miles long by 4 mile wide. Here is located the squalid hamlet of Behnesa, 
on the site of the ancient capital City of Oxyrhynchus. 

They began work here in the Mounds, which do not exceed 35 feet in 
height, with some 70 men and boys. In the course of their excavations Dr. Hunt 
found a crumpled »apyrus on which he detected the Greek word for “mote, 
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which lead to the identification of the sayings of Jesus. The fac simile of both 
sides of this unique papyrus, with Greek text, we reproduce. Another frag- 
ment contained most of the first chapter of S. Matthew’s Gospel. From this 
time the excavations have been carried on with great success. Over 100,000 
fragments have been discovered ranging from 10 lines to several columns in 
length. They cover the whole field of Greek literature; epic, lyric, tragic, and 
common poetry, philosophy, history, treatises on law and medicine, grammar, 
geography, and mathematics, trade discussion, civil and military life, customs, 
etc., and range in quality from an imperial edict to the private memoranda of 
the peasant. A large number of medieval Arabic documents have been recov- 
ered. The manuscripts date from the I century onward. The recent discov- 
eries were made at the Potlemaic Necropolis at El-Hibeh. They consist of a 
collection of sayings of Jesus, and are all introduced with the words, “Jesus 
saith.” Apparently the sayings were addressed to St. Thomas. It is our 


intention to publish fac similes and translations of some of the more important 
manuscripts discovered. 


SAYINGS OF OUR LORD, GREEK TEXT 


Verso. Recto. 
™ € _. 
KAl TOTE AIABAEYEIC [....]..[- TJHN TITOOXIA 
EKBAAEIN TO KAPbOC [A€rjel [IC OTT]OY EAN WCIN 
TO EN TW OPOAAMW 7 [...-J€[-..].. QEO! KAI 
TOY AAEAPOY COY AEE! 25 [.-JCQ.€[..] ECTIN MONOC 
5 TC €AN MH NHCTEYCH [..JTW €F@ EIMI MET AY 
TAI TON KOCMON OY MH T[OY] EFEI[P]ON TON AlOO 
€YPHTAL THN BACIAEI KAKE] EYPHCEIC ME 
AN TOY OY KAI EAN MH CXICON TO =YAON KATO) 
CABBATICHTE TO CAB 7 30 EKEI EIMI AEE! IC OY. 
10 BATON OYK OYECOE TO K ECTIN AEKTOC TIPO’ 
TPA AETEl TC E[C]THN ®HTHC €N TH TIPIOI AY 
EN MECW TOY KOCMOY T[O]Y OYAE IATPOC TIOIEL 
KAI EN CAPKE! WOHN @EPATIEIAC EIC TOYC 
* AYTOIC KAI €YPON TIAN 35 TEINWCKONTAC AYTO 
15 TAC MEOYONTAC KAI AETEl IC TIOAIC OIKOAO 
OYAENA EYPON AEIYD MHMENH €TT AKPON 
TA EN AYTOIC KAI TIO 7 [O]POYC YYHAOYC KAI EC 
N€l H YYXH MOY €TTI 7 THPITMENH OYTE TIE 
TOIC YIOIC TWN ANON 4o [C]€IN AYNATAI OYTE KPY 
20 OTI TY@AO! EICIN TH KAP [B]HNAI AETEl TC AKOYEIC | 
AIA AYTW)[N] KAI. . BASIC [.JICTOE.. TION COY TO 
VERSO. 


RECTO. 
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SAYINGS OF OUR LORD, OBVERSE. 











SAYINGS OF OUR LORD, REVERSE. 
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THE TRANSLATION 


Logion 1, lines 1-4. 

: and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 
Logion 2, lines 4-11. 

Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no wise find the kingdom 
of God; and except ye keep the sabbath, ye shall not see the Father. 

Logion 3, lines 11-21 

Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh was I seen of 
them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I athirst among them, and my 
soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they are blind in their hearts. 

Logion 4, line 22. 

Traces of two letters are discernible in the middle of the line, but, though 
excluding certain combinations, they are too scanty to afford a positive clue. 

As it is uncertain how much has been lost after line 21, line 22 may contain 
the end of the preceding saying; but more probably it forms part of a distinct one. 
Logion 5, lines 23-30. 

Jesus saith, Wherever there are . . . andthereisone . . . alone Il 
am with him. Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, 
and there am I, 

Logion 6, lines 30-35. 

Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own country, neither doth a 

physician work cures upon them that know him. 


e 


Logion 7, lines 36-41. 
Jesus saith, A city built upon the top of a high hill, and stablished, can neither 
fall nor be hid. 
Logion 8, lines 41-42. 


As at the bottom of col. 1, the traces of letters in the middle of line 42 are 
very faint. 
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THE CHARIOT OF THOTMES IV* 
BY G. BERTRAND 


NCIENT Egypt, whose civilization seems for a long time to have 
been pushed back earlier than the date assigned to the country by 
Biblical writers, is revealing every day some new secret or new frag- 
ment of its history; but its study, created by the French and remaining for a 
long time their apanage, has passed into other hands; today it is an American 
Archeologist, Mr. Davies, who has lifted a part of the curtain from this back- 
ground. 
Mr. Davies who has distinguished himself for several years by his 
Egyptological work has discovered the tomb of the king of the XVIII Dynasty, 
Thotmes IV. 


*Translated for RECORDS OF THE Past from Science Iilustree, Paris. 
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This tomb contained among other interesting objects a chariot in which, 
according to tradition, the king returned to Thebes, in this noted city where our 
compatriot Prisse d’ Avenes made such interesting discoveries concerning 
Thotmes ITI. 

To tell the truth Mr. Davies was not present when the chariot was 
exhumed and the honor of this good archeological fortune came to Mr. 
Howard Carter, an officer attached to the Egyptian Government. Like the 
other royal tombs of this region, this tomb of Thotmes IV is a gallery cut 
into the very heart of the mountain, which after having been inclined towards 
the center—for a considerable distance—is abruptly interrupted in order to 
make room for a deeply excavated, square pit, the walls of which are much 
extended and covered with paintings; next the passageway ascends from 
the other side of the pit, to terminate definitely in a large chamber at the bot- 
tom of which is a remarkable sarcophagus cut out of granite and covered 
with fictitious texts from the famous Book of the Dead. 

Another curious discovery which Mr. Carter made was in the very small 
room which is situated on the other side and the floor of which glistens with 
horns of oxen, feet of sheep, and ducks and geese mixed in, the whole mummi- 
fied. These were certainly the offerings made to the shades of the deceased 
king. There were also traces of seals in the clay bearing the name of Thotmes 
IV. and also attached to the doors of the chamber, which established in an 
irrefutable manner, the fact that the F.gyptians of this time not only made 
use of seals, but also knew, to a certain degree, the art of printing, for all 
these characters, at least those parts of the seal in relief, had been coated with 
a sort of blue ink in order to make a reproduction in color on the clay. 

Those of our lecturers who are cognizant of the work in Egypt are not 
ignorant of the fact that the body of Thotmes IV was found at Cario after 
having been exhumed from the tomb of Amenotep II where he had been buried 
by the priests of the XXII Dynasty. So Mr. Carter did not expect to find it 
here, but on the other hand he had observed the presence of numerous objects 
—all broken—which were explained by the study of the paintings, decorating 
the walls of the vestibule to the chamber of the sarcophagus and which show 
that this tomb was sacked and plundered by robbers, and that they had been 
restored to their original arrangement by the ruling Pharaoh-Horemheb. 

The floor was literally strewn with vases, dishes and other signs of life, 
also utensils of blue crockery, usually broken, although the Pharaoh-Horem- 
heb, had made an attempt to repair a great number of them. There was also 
found a piece of manufactured textile covered with hieroglyphic characters. 
The texture is in different colors and made with such scientific precision that 
at first sight it would be taken for painting on cloth. 

But of all these discoveries the most interesting, without doubt, is the 
chariot of which we have already spoken. 

Only the body is preserved in a perfect state and the framework—in wood 
—is covered by a sort of papier-maché made from papyrus; this is covered 
by a coating of stucco which has been sculptured on the exterior and on the inte- 
rior. In order to represent these scenes of assumed battles waged by Thotmes 
IV in Assyria, the art of these sculptors is a composition in relief with the 
figures perfectly and delicately finished; the details are very crowded; and the 
figures represent Syrians, without doubt captives being brought to Thebes. 

In a word the chariot is one of the most beautiful specimens of art and 
industry which has been transmitted to us from the ancient Egyptians. 

On one side the explorers have also picked up a leather gauntlet, actually 
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the one with which Thotmes IV protected his hand and the wrist-band which 
held the reins of his chargers. The importance of the discovery was not in 
the chariot itself, which resembles all the chariots portrayed in the Egyptian 
frescoes, but in its rarity and also because it is a natural document (un docu- 
ment naturaliste). It is not only an object of culture but a common accessory to 
the ordinary life of man; especially the presence of this chariot in the midst 
of so many religious or symbolic objects, is a derogation not common to the 
usages of the ancient Egyptians. 

Mr. Gayet, the discoverer of Antinoé . . . explains this singular circum- 
stance in the following manner: 

Thotmes IV. had to fight to defend his kingdom and having been vic- 
torious he saw in it the blessed intervention of the gods. From the elevated 
position which this chariot afforded the Pharaoh directed the combats and 
having been to this trouble, Thotmes IV wished also to have the honor and 
therefore he had himself accompanied on the supreme voyage by this palpa- 
ble witness of the victories which he had gained. 

On a page of excellent literature colored like the Orient which it describes, 
Mr. Gayet says: 

Before this worm-eaten and broken chariot all the past is revived with the 
intense distinctness which those things that have been in actual service awake. 
This chariot has rolled from the boundary of Mesopotamia to the banks of the 
Euphrates and to the farthest end of Ethiopia; it has passed over corpses; it has 
been followed by the cortegés of Syrian Princes, and Libyan captives. 


> > >} 


The regularity of the old walls is broken bv large heaps of rubbish which mark 
the position of the city gates. The stone pavement was discovered worn into deep ruts 
by the chariot wheels. —P.V. N. Meyers. 


CHARIOTS OF EGYPT AND NINEVEH 
BY A. PORTER REX 


The purposed records left by ancient kings 

Appeal less strongly to the heart than brain; 

“J, Aschur-bani-pal, while I did reign 

Perfected this and planned still greater things.” 
They have not died, these men who speak their will 
And state its measure of accomplishment, 

But what of those unknown whose lives were spent 
Their rulers’ dreams of greatness to fulfill? 

We calmly trace a king’s entablature, 

But a keen thrill of vital kinship feel 

Where through the city gate the chariot wheel 

Has carved convincingly, ungraced but sure, 

A record of that richly human past— 

Full-blooded life—by death effaced at last. 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


ASIA:—BABYLONIA: A school room dating back to the time of Ham- 
murabi has been discovered recently in Sippara, by Dr. Vincent Scheil. The 
school was in a house whose walls are about 10 feet high, and it contained 7 
rooms, in which there were numerous clay tablets and statuettes. One of the 
tablets bore the inscription: “He who distinguishes himself in the school of 
writing will shine even as the Sun.” 

These tablets contain hymns in the oldest Sumerian language, meteoro- 
logical lists, primers, dictionaries, problems in arithmetic, contracts, etc. 
Some of them were evidently used for text books and others were exercises 
which had been done by the class. There are a number of cases where the pupils 
have evidently made a mistake and erased their work by smoothing the clay 
with their stylus. The tablets which were evidently used as text books are 
beautifully inscribed. These contain exercises in grammar, declensions, conju- 
gations, short sentences, judicial and business phrases, geometrical problems 
and tables of weights and measures. 


PALESTINE :—In a recent issue of the Sunday School Times Prof. 
Herman V. Hilprecht gives an account of the results of the excavations car- 
ried on since June, 1902, under the direction of Mr. R. A. S. Macalister, at the 
site of Biblical Gezer. The mound is divided into 3 prominent parts, which 
have been designated as the “Eastern Hill,” the “Central Valley” and the 
“Western Hill.” 

The excavated portion of the debris on the Eastern Hill had revealed signs 
of 4 successive occupations: (1), A pre-Semitic race, who practiced crema- 
tion; (2), an early Semitic race of the copper and early bronze age; (3 and 4), 
two later Semitic occupations, whose chronology could not be fixed with any 
degree of certainty. Though the greatest accumulation of rubbish was only 18% 
feet deep, the objects found there were uniformly of high antiquity, so that it 
became evident that the remains of the Solomonic, the Maccabean, and later periods 
of culture known from various historical sources to have existed at Gezer, must be 
sought for in some other part of the ruins. 

There are 7 different strata of remains which have been recognized in the 
Eastern Hill. The upper or seventh stratum represents a post-exilic period,— 
the age of the Ptolemies and Maccabees. The sixth is characterized by cer- 
tain forms of pottery with large handles bearing royal stamps. The fifth 
stratum contains remains of the early Levitical occupation when the Israelites 
and the Canaanites dwelt together. Iron and bronze are found throughout, 
but more iron was used in the fifth stratum than in the seventh. Mr. Macal- 
ister thinks that iron was used in Palestine several centuries earlier than it 
was in Babylonia, where, according to Professor Hilprecht, it was used as early 
as 1000 B. C. 

The fourth and third strata can only be distinguished by the superpo- 
sition of the foundation of their house walls. In these strata bronze is the 
only metal used, but flint knives are frequently found. There are a large num- 
ber of Egyptian scarabs of the middle empire and jar handles stamped with 
scarab-like seals, also prehistoric types of pottery. In these two strata were 
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found the stone pillars of the Central Valley, which belong to a remarkable 
Canaanite Temple, “under the floor of which were found a number of jars 
containing the remains of newly-born infants, apparently sacrificed by the an- 
cient Amorite inhabitants of the city to the deity worshiped there.” 

The excavations, which were begun last August and are still progress- 
ing, have been very successful. They have found the altar itself, which is 
raised on a platform and approached by a flight of steps; the sacred area 
paved with slabs of Luna marble, and the inclosed wall, which forms a square 
10 m. 16 long on each side and entered by a magnificent door 2 m. 25 wide. 

The walls, built of blocks of marble, contain 3 bands of exquisite reliefs, of 
which two run on the outer, and one on the inner side. The higher outer band, 
made of nearly life-sized figures, represents the performance of sacrifices attended 
by Augustus himself and his family and officers, and other religious scenes; the 
lower contains what Italian architects call nasci menti e volute, with birds of 
various descriptions flying between the leaves and flowers or resting on the 
branches. The inner band is made of festoons of fruit and flowers mixed up with 
instruments of sacrifice. 

Not a single block has been found im situ, but they lie very close to their 
original position. The full data of the following points has been ascertained: 

1. The Ara Pacis lies at a depth of 50 m. 50 below the level of the 
modern city and 1 m. 90 below the present level of spring water, which makes 
certain the impossibility of restoring the monuments 1 s7¢w. 

2. The Ara Pacis was first plundered when the church of San Lorenzo, 
in Lucina, was built during the VI. Century of our era, and that it was later 
devastated by fire, probably in 1086. 

3. About the first half of the IV Century the level of this section of 
the Campus Martius was raised 6 or 7 feet, and to keep the Ara Pacis dry a 
brick wall was built a few feet outside of the marble one. 


On examining the ornamental bas-reliefs of the lower band brought to light 
in recent weeks, I was struck by the recurrence in more than one piece of tiny 
figures of lizards and frogs hiding under the leaves of the wreaths. As there 
seemed to be no reason for selecting these special and (in the case of the frog) not 
elegant specimens of animal life on such a monument as this, I thought the one 
plausible explanation is the following: We know that the favorite architects of 
the founder of the empire were named respectively Sauros and Batrachos. Pliny 
says that as they were denied the privilege of signing their works with their names, 
as was specially the case with the portico of Octavia, they hit upon the device of 
carving in less conspicuous spots their armoiries parlantes, namely, a lizard and a 
frog. If my surmise is correct, we have this additional advantage in connection 
with the Ara Pacis, that we know the name of the famous artist who signed it, and 
probably carved some of the pieces with their own hands. 

EUROPE:—GREECE: The progress of archeological work in Greece 
during 1903 is fully reported by Dr. Arthur Stoddard Cooley in the Boston 
Evening Transcript for October 21, 1903. The following extracts from his 
article give a good general idea as to what has been accomplished during the 
past year: 

Considerable progress has been made in the restoration of the Stadion at 
Athens: all the seats on the left are completed and a large part of those on the 
right. Of glistening Pentelic marble and patterned after the seats of the Dionsyiac 
theatre, they will give back to us the Stadion of the days of Herodes Atticus and 
will form another conspicuous monument of the love felt by the modern Greeks of 
wealth for their country’s capital. For, as is well known, the funds to complete 
this restoration were supplied by the late Mr. Averoff, a Greek of Alexandria. 

At Athens, the Parthenon is now free from its scaffolding for the first time in 
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a number of years. The proposed restoration of the great west door of the temple 
has been abandoned, temporarily let us hope. Indeed one of the questions proposed 
for the Archeological Congress, which will begin its sessions by a meeting in the 
Parthenon in April, 1905, is, In what spirit and to what extent is it desirable to 
restore ancient monuments, especially the Parthenon? Access to the west pedi- 
ment for nearer examination of the frieze is afforded by the spiral stairway of the 
Turkish minaret and a light wooden bridge. 

The Erechtheion is now taking its turn, and is half concealed by a massive 
scaffolding. Considerable has been done already in restoring the north porch and 
setting up the remains of the half-columns of the west end, but Mr. Philios, the 
ephor in charge of the Acropolis, informed me that the whole work might occupy 
2 years. Dangerous portions of the north wall of the Acropolis have been removed, 
but the work of repairing it seemed at a standstill. 


In the National Museum every visitor goes to see the splendid bronze from 
Antikythera [See REcorps oF THE Past, July, 1903], which many think repre- 
sents Paris holding the Apple of Discord before the three goddesses. It stands in 
the same room with the beautiful Themis from Rhamnous. It is a shame to hide 
these statues behind the screen, forming a background for the bronze. In the same 
room are to be seen the best bronzes and marbles found with the Paris in the sea, 
with small objects and pieces of the ship in a case. 


The heads recently discovered at 4X gina by Professor Furtwangler are now 
on exhibition at this museum. The chief addition of the year, however, is the 
Karapanos collection of bronzes and other objects from Dodona and elsewhere, 
which fills a large room. In the Mycenzan room, the beautiful inlaid sword 
blades, of which our Museum of Fine Arts (Boston) has restorations, are now 


exhibited under glass bells near the Vapheio cups—a great improvement over the 
cases, where but one side could be seen. 


The museum at Delphi was completed and dedicated in May and is quite 
satisfactory in its arrangement. The platform outside, from which two staircases 
lead up to the level of the entrance, is ornamented by a fine sarcophagus. Opposite 
the door is the archaic bronze charioteer, and just inside a fine bust of Syngros, 
the donor of the museum, presented by the French Government which conducted 
the excavation of Delphi through its school at Athens. This bust is flanked by 
marble tablets descriptive of the excavations and the museum. In the south wing 
of the museum are the sculptures from the treasury of Knidos and the sphinx on 
a column erected by the Naxians, with fine restorations of these in staff. The 
archaic statues called Kleobis and Biton stand guard on either side of a doorway. 
In this part of the museum are also marble fragments from the old Apollo Tem- 
ple, the copy of the “Navel of the Earth,” the metopes of the Athenian treasury 
and the famous Hymn to Apollo. Among the objects in the northern part of the 
museum are the Pydna monument, the Three Graces on a flowery column, and 
various statues. There is ample room for everything and the walls are delicately 
and effectively tinted. 

Outside the museum some repairs and restorations are being made along the 
Sacred Way, and a little more work has been done at Kastalia and near the 5 tem- 
ples of the Marmaria, but the track and cars have been taken to Delos, where the 
French are now continuing the excavation of the other famous Apollo sanctuary. 

The museum at Olympia, also a gift of Mr. Syngros, has been renovated and 
the objects in the corridor rooms, formerly laid on rough boxes or on the floor, 
have been properly arranged and set up. Especially notable is the large collection 
of statues of emperors and of the family of Herodes Atticus from the Exedra, 
and the case of bronzes in the first room to the left, as one enters. The Hermes 
of Praxiteles is no longer visible from the main hall, a wall having been built so 
as to conceal the statue, and, as it were, give it a separate shrine. Outside between 
the museum and the hill where stands the large hotel a neat house has been built 
for the curator of the museum and the guards. 
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The Dutch excavations on the hill Aspis at Argos have thrown considerable 
light on the topography of the ancient town. At Mycenz we found a force of men 
and carts clearing away the earth thrown out in the excavations of Echliemann and 
exposing to view more of the outer wall of the citadel. At Epidauros, where a 
small force is kept at work, a building north of the abortion or hospital ward was 
being excavated. Perhaps the most notable find in Greece since the summer of 
1902 has been the tomb of the Macedonian dead, discovered near Chasronela by 
Dr. Soteriades, most important for the topography of the battle in 338 B. C. Near 
by, at Orchomenos, Furtwangler and Bulle have discovered the remains of a large 
Mycenzan palace and many graves of different epochs with interesting contents. 

At Corinth some work was done by Dr. Heermance, who succeeds Professor 
Richardson as director of our American School at Athens. The large rectangular 
basin of Peirene was cleared entirely of stones and various capitals found in the 
excavation were collected in the west apse of the court. A workman discovered 
in several chambers, under the ledge of rock, paintings of fishes on the stucco of 
the walls, a further testimony, if one were needed, to the use of these chambers as 
water basins. Much clearing up was done in other places, plans on a scale of 1.100 
are being prepared, and a general description of the excavations to date is to be 
published. A considerable area was cleared southwest of the Apollo Temple and 
just beyond the west end of the old Greek stoa discovered last year. It can not 
yet be determined whether the walls found here are remains of buildings inside 
the agora or on a terrace of natural rock just outside. Some more digging was 
done near the theatre, which may have been smaller than has been supposed, and 
here fragments of a gigantomachia, a decorative frieze in high relief of Roman 
times, were found. 


CRETE: The foundation stone of a Museum has just been laid in Candia, 
Crete. It is very fortunate for the Cretans that they have this Museum so that 
in the future they can keep on the Island, the valuable antiquities which are 
being unearthed. 


ITALY:~—In a recent issue of the London Atheneum, Professor Lan- 
ciani gives a full account of the latest discoveries made in the excavation on 
the site of the Ara Pacis. 

The second and first strata were occupied “by an aboriginal non-Semitic race, 
small in size, and seemingly unacquainted with metals. What was learned about 
their existence was mostly derived from the cremated remains of human bodies 
discovered in burial caves, which, during the first period of occupation had been 
used as troglodite dwellings, artificially cut in the natural rock of the Eastern Hill- 
top. Rude flint and bone implements and very roughly made, porous pottery are 
characteristic of these earliest traces of inhabitants in Palestine. This discovery 
of the remains ofa neolithic race hitherto unknown in Palestine is in itself of the 
greatest importance. It is doubly so in view of the manner in which it buried its 
dead. It has now been proved conclusively that the earliest form of disposing of 
the dead was the same in Babylonia, Palestine, and Egypt; namely by crema- 
iin 

Among the more striking results submitted by the English explorer, apart 
from the general outline of his work given above, we mention “a remarkable series 
of correspondences, both in general and in detail, which have been established 
between the Biblical history of the site, and the history deduced from the build- 
ings and objects unearthed.”’ Or we call attention to the nature and extent of 
Mycenzan, Egyptian, and Babylonian influences on Palentinian culture, as demon- 
strated by the large number of scarabs and amulets, seal-cylinders and weights, 
statuettes, and other smaller objects, the fragments of 2 inscribed Egyptian funer- 
ary stelz, and a large number of representative potsherds. The ordinary weights 
of rough black and gray stone, recovered from all strata of the ruins, “are almost 
always pounder-shaped, conical, or cylindrical, with a flat base.” 
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A very interesting series of 8 or 9 small weights in basalt was found in the 
earliest Jewish stratum. From the fact that they are “torpedo-shaped, beautifully 
turned and finished, with a flat base, and ends cut square,” we readily recognize 
their Babylonian connection. Mr. McAlister regards it as “curious that such 
carefully finished weights should have no intelligible marks of quantity upon 
them.” But by far the larger number of the hundreds of similar Babylonian 
weights unearthed at Nuffar and other ruins of the lower Euphrates and Tigris 
valleys, are uninscribed. The ancient Oriental merchants doubtless knew the scale 
of their weights from their regular use as well as their modern brothers, without 
having the amount of shekels and manas always engraved upon them. 

In the Eastern Hill about 140 feet south of the Great Wall a cave was 
found which appeared to be a “very early and unrifled cemetery. About half 
of the floor was covered with ashes of burnt human bodies.” In the center of 
the cave the bones of different individuals were heaped together in a confused 
mass. But along the wall there was a series of stone inclosures, which evi- 
dently contained the tombs of persons of rank. ‘The most interesting burial, 
however, consisted of a large coarse jar, placed on a paved platform, built 
against the wall opposite the stepped entrance.” The urn inclosed a few bones 
of an infant buried immediately after birth, Mr. Macalister concludes from 
this and other evidence that these are the remains of the victim of an infant 
sacrifice, probably offered when the cave was first used for burial. 

Another burial cave contained the remains of 15 inhumed persons, to- 
gether with a number of bronze weapons, a cow’s horn and a three-legged stone 
fire dish for cooking. “The people buried there in all probability belonged to 
the Semitic pre-Israelite race occupying the city of the fourth stratum (about 
2000-1500 B. C.”) 

The Italian Government is disturbed by the large number of her valuable 
antiquities which are being stolen and shipped to England and America. Their 
laws are very strict in this matter, but in spite of them large numbers of these 
statues and other historic relics are disappearing. 

NORTH AMERICA—UNITED STATES: At Port Richmond, 
California, a large shell mound has been opened. This mound was originally 
100 yards in diameter and 30 feet high in places. It @vas built in 3 terraces. 
Mr. C. P. William, the curator of the Golden Gate Park Memorial Museum, 
of San Francisco, in exploring the mound has found a number of well-pre- 
served Indian skeletons, crude clam-shell ornaments, wampum beads, bone 
awls and needles, stone mortars and pesiles; a bone saw, some bone tubes, a 
horn chisel, flint knives, paint mortars, stone charms used by medicine men, 
flint arrow heads, and some receptacles containing red paint. There have 
been superficial examinations of the mound in the past, when valuable relics 
have been removed. These last discoveries were made at some depth in the 
mound. 

The discovery of a pre-historic fireplace is reported from the Bad Lands 
of Nebraska. It is located in Lost Dog Canyon about 70 miles north of the 
Nebraska line. There is a large mass of charcoal, ashes and other debris 
which has been buried beneath from 5 to 9 feet of soil. It is to be hoped that 
the Nebraska State Historical Society will make a very thorough examination 
of this spot to determine its probable age. 

The Museum of the Iowa State Historical Department has recently come 
into the possession of a very large stone ax, which is probably the largest yet 
discovered. It weighs 3114 pounds and is made of a stone which is not to be 
found in Iowa. It was dug up in Louisa County, Iowa, and has passed 
through several hands before reaching the State Museum. 
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Prof. W. K. Moorehead of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., is at 
work upon an archeological encyclopedia entitled The Stone Age. It will 
be published in November, 1905 and consists of 2 volumes of 500 pages each. 
It will illustrate all of the bone, stone, shell, clay and copper objects found on 
pre-historic sites in the United States. Several well known archzologists have 
consented to assist in the preparation of this reference book. 

Ancient Calendars and Constellations is the title of a new book written 
by Hon. Emmeline M. Plunket. Miss Plunket has studied the calendars of 
many early nations and in the first part of her book deals with the Accadian 
Calendar, the Constellation Aries, the 11 Constellation of the Zodiac, the 
Median and Chinese Calendars, Indian Astronomy, etc. The second part con- 
tains a series of diagrams from a processional globe to which have been added 
a series of notes, to elucidate chronologied problems and gives explanations 
of ancient myths. 

Deeply buried Indian skeletons and relics are reported as having been 
found in several sections of the country during November. 

Five miles north of La Forte, Sullivan County, Pa., a number of valuable 
Indian delics have been found which points to this spot as an old Indian vil- 
lage. Mr. Sick reports having found a wedge-like flint with remarkably 
sharp edges, a war club head of stone shaped like a goose egg but larger. It 
has a groove around it. He also reports a large number of arrow heads. At 
Little Nahant, Mass., a dozen Indian skeletons have been unearthed in a spot 
concerning which there is no record of its ever having been used as an Indian 
burying ground since the settlement of the region. The skeletons were all laid 
facing the east as was customary with the Indians. The skulls are well shaped 
and in some the teeth are in a good state of preservation. In the northern part 
of Sioux Falls, S. D., two Indian skeletons one of a man and the other a 
woman are reported as having been uncovered. They were about 4 feet below 
the surface of the ground and in a sitting attitude. The man was decorated 
with a string of ornaments composed of the claws of eagles, bears, and wolves. 
In the man’s lap there was some decayed material which looked like paper and 
two long arrows. The virgin soil of the prairie is said to have been undis- 
turbed prior to the present excavations. 


THE PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES: A vig- 
orous movement is now being made by the scientific societies of the United 
States to secure legislation by Congress that will at least protect the antiqui- 
ties on Government property. To this end the Memorial to Congress sent out 
with this issue of REcorDs OF THE Past should be signed by all interested in 
this important movement. We believe that such a Memorial signed by the 
prominent citizens of this country will be an important factor in influencing 
Congress in favor of such legislation. When this is accomplished we believe 
the several State Legislatures will enact such legislation as will preserve for 
all time the remains and records of the primitive peoples of the U. S. The 
matter is urgent and we ask the members of Records of the Past Exploration 
s ociety to use their utmost endeavors in securing at once as many signatures 
as possible to this Memorial. 











